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donjon, with its own ditch and curtain-wall, took its place as the prin-
cipal feature of a perfectly-planned enceinte, was the most imposing feudal
monument in Europe. In England the circular donjon was never more
than a passing phase, but it formed a prominent feature in the interesting
thirteenth-century castles of Wales. The round keep at Conisborough in
Yorkshire, standing at the highest corner of the bailey, with immensely
thick walls and a steeply battering base, is an ingenious attempt to com-
bine a curved surface with a system of flanking formed by a series of
projecting buttress turrets, left solid through most of their height. Here,
however, some flanking has also been given to the wall of the bailey,
which has been reinforced at intervals by smaller circular turrets added to
its face. Hitherto, towers breaking the line of the curtain-wall had been
built, but without any definite idea of systematic flanking. The outer
wall, defended by its ditch, had been left to take its chance; the filling-up
of the ditch was necessary before a breach could be made or the gatehouse
stormed, and the defenders concentrated their efforts on the ultimate
resistance of the great tower. When once means were taken to provide
the outer wall with a ring of projecting towers, from which a raking
arrow-fire could be directed upon the besiegers, the donjon was no longer
a necessity. Although in Richard I's great castle, Chdteau-Gaillard, the
round donjon, strengthened by a spur-shaped projection upon its inner
face, is still a prominent feature of the defences, the most remarkable
point in the plan is the wall, consisting of a series of curved projections,
which divides the innermost from the middle ward. Here the division of
the bailey into a succession of wards, and the care which is taken to
strengthen the outer walls and approaches, mark the arrival of the new
period, in which the curtain-wall and its towers begin to bear the whole
burden of defence.

The donjon never became wholly obsolete. In France its survival was
more persistent than in England, and in England, especially in the region
exposed to Scottish raids, it is found in and after the thirteenth century.
The fourteenth-century tower between the two wards at Knaresborough
and the principal tower of which records remain at Pontefract are cases
in point. Soon after the building of Dunstanburgh, another castle of
the house of Lancaster, in 1313, the gatehouse was blocked up and con-
verted into a donjon; and to this there is a parallel in South Wales at
Llanstephan. That most common feature of late military architecture
in the north, the peel-tower, reproduces the disposition of a rectangular
keep on a small scale. At the same time the donjon loses its primary
character as the fortified residence which is the raison ff&re of the castle.
At Coucy and Pontefract the splendid domestic buildings of the castles
were sheltered within strongly defended walls. The mansion within the
castle, as at Windsor and Ludlow, is the growth of a period in which
the actual fortification of the house has been succeeded by the fortifica-
tion of the wall which encircles it.
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